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The-GHiJEmtAN (Poland) {translation from French)? I declare open the 
twenty-sixth meeting of the Eighteen Nation Committee on Disarmaments 

M£ji-J2EA|i (United States of America): I should like today to comment on 
two questions which have been under consideration in connexion with the last two 
discussions here on general and complete disarmament. In the first place I should 
like to discuss the question of control, and then to turn to the question of 
reduction of armaments as set forth in the United States draft treaty outline 
submitted here on 18 April (Sl>roc/9)^ 

Mr. Zorin deedt quite fully with the question of control at our twenty-first 
meeting here last week. At that time I noted that the United States paper which 
has been circulated as *'Part I: Objectives and Principles" (ENDC/lS) covers some 
of our ideas on the points dealt with by the Soviet representative in discussing 
articles 2 and 3, as well as article 1, of the Soviet draft ( ENDC/2 ), I stated 
that I would reserve my right to comment further at a la,ter date. If my Soviet 
colleague wishes to go on to discuss article 3 of the Soviet draft treaty, those 
comments apply to article 3 as well. 

Fortunately, in this important question of control, all the delegations here 
have a commonly agreed starting point defined in the Joint Statement of Agreed 
Principles of 20 September 1961 { mDC/5 ). which was unanimously endorsed by the 
United Nations General Assembly vrith the concurrence of all delegations represented 
at this Conference. 

I call attention to this Joint Statement of Agreed Principles because in our 
view it is so explicit on the matter that many of our differences can be resolved 
or avoided simply by reference to that document. Our difficulties seem propor- 
tionate to the degree to which vre depart from this original source. 

Paragraph 6 of the Joint Statement of Agreed Principles deals with controls. 
Since it contains only four sentences, I should like to read it into the record, 
lest we tend to forget its simple meaning: 

"All disaxmament measures should be implemented from beginning to end 
under such strict and effective international control as would provide firm 
assurpjice that all parties are honouring their obligations. During and 
after the implementation of general and complete disarmament, the most thorough 
control should be exercised, the nature and extent of such control depending 
on the requirements foe verification of the disarmament measures being carried 
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out in each stage* To implement control over and inspection of disarmament, 
an international disarmament organization including all parties to the 
agreement should be created within the framework of the United Nations. This 
international disarmament organiza^tion and its inspectors should be assured 
unrestricted access without veto to all places as necessa.ry for the purpose of 
effective verification.'^ ( MDC/5, pages 2 and 3 ) 

What difference has thus far arisen in the application of these agreed 
principles? 

Much has been said about what is called '^control over armaments". Here the 
basic question is simply one of what kind of disarnlament measure we are talking 
about. Let us approach the problem of applying the Joint Statement of Agreed 
Principles on a case-by-case basis rather than in abstract terms. 

If the obligation relates solely to the reduction of armaments, the verification 
measures need relate only to the reduction process. An example of this kind of 
measure is the transfer of agreed or specified quantities of weapon-grade U-235 
to non-weapon purposes. 

If the measure is one in which the parties agree to halt or limit production, 
the international disarmament organization must have access to the relevant 
production facilities and activities wherever located. An example is the proposed 
cut-off of the production of fissionable materials for weapon purposes. 

If the obligation is one not to exceed agreed levels or. not to engage in 
clandestine production activities, then these are the things to be verified. In 
such a case the extent of the inspection during any step of the stage would be 
related to the amount of disarmament being undertaken and to- the degree of risk to 
the parties to the treaty of possible violations* We have suggested a method of 
progressive zonal inspections as one possible way of accomplishing this purpose. 
On the ba,sis of these voxions considerations, the United States delegation 
has reached the conclusion that the ^ most expeditious way of resolving our differences, 
on verification v^ould be to seek agreement on certain measures of disarmament, and 
to examine verification requirements quite specifically in relation to such measures. 
We are alrea.dy in agreement as to the broad principles that would apply. The 
question is what measures they are to be applied to. 

Let us then turn promptly to some of the major measures suggested in the first 
stage of the United States and Soviet drafts respectively. 
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No^>v our Bulgarian cclleaguc; Mr. Tarabanov, made what cou.ld be called a 
somev/hat bold comir.ent in our meeting last Yfednesday, when the United States delega- 
tion submitted for consideration the most comprehensive programme for disarmament 
that has so far been put before the Conference. His comment vra- that - 

^'.o. during the first stage ;, for example, the United States programme and 

X)ropos^J-8 do not provide for any disai'mainent mea-sures at all, or only provide 

for measures which do nothing to reduce "one i?iilitary potential of the grec?.t 

Powers or of other Sta-^es.'' ilMI^J^yLx32^JlM.9,Jil) 

If m.y Bulgarie^n colleague does not consider that .? 30 per cent across-the 
board reduction of armamsn-6s^. including the United States B-52 aircraft, the United 
Ste^tes Atlas missiles together with their related fixed launching pads^ tanks^ 
submarines and the ten cp.tegories of arm.ajments set forth in s bage I of the United 
States plan, would contribute most substantially to the reduction of military 
potential, then we do indeed have very different ideas to v/hot constitutes 
disarmcinent. However, i. do not intend to start a debate on this detedled point. 
I do not believe that our work v/ould be advc-nced if we kept accusing one another 
of not wanting disojrmament or of not providing for it in our respective proposa,ls. 
Rather;, I believe that we must concentra'^e on the substance of the proposals before 
us and attempt to reconcile the different approo.chcs underlying them, so as to 
develop a common method of reaching our goal of- general and comiplete disarmament, to 
which all of us have subscribed and v/hich v/e must achieve. 

This is 77hy I would like to start this m.orning on a comparative analysis of 
the treaty outline for general and comTlete disarmament (M\tLC/30) v/hich I submitted 
on behalf of the United Stp/oes at our meebing last 'Wednesday, and. the proposal 
(ENrC/2) which has 'D-aeii presented by the representative of the Soviet Union. 
Both those documents have been distributed by the Secretariat and are before the 
Conference. 

I would like to begin my analysis b^^ taking up the problemxS presented by these 
two documents vrith regard to the manner in Y.rhich they deal with the "oroblem of 
armconents. I would like to do so in the light of paragraph 5 of the Joint Statcmen-t 
of Agreed iprinciples, dated 20 Septem.ber 1961; which provides that: 

V::^l miOasures of generrJ and complete disarmiament should be balanced so 

that at no stage of the implementation of the treo.t5=^ could any State or group 

of States gain military o,dvar-.tage ^nd that security is ensured equally for 

all.'' {m 
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The United States proposal for the reduction of armeunents during stage I 
begins on page 4 ot document EIIIX/30. It provides for a 30 per cent across-liie- 
boaxd cut of all armaments that it seems reasonable to supervise in this stage 
that is, all nuclear delivery vehicles and all conventional armaments. 

As I have previously indicated, this cut is to be taken in three yearly steps 
of 10 per cent each^ It is to be applied to the ejrmoments of the United States 
and those of the Soviet Union, and to the armaments of such of the parties to the 
treaty as might be agreed upon. This cut should be applied not only to each 
category of armaments but, ^rith minor exceptions with which I shall deal later in 
a separate statement on production, to each type of armament within the various 

categories. 

An illustrative list of the categories of armaments to be dealt with in 
stage I is set forth on pages 4 and 5 of the United States treaty outline. The 
first of these ca.tegories is: 

'Kl) Armed combat aircraft having any empty weight of 40,000 kilogrammes 
or greater; missiles having a range of 5,000 kilometres or greater, together 
with their related fixed launching pads; and submaxine-launched missiles 
and air-to-surface missiles having a range of 300 kilometres or greater." 
( MDC/30/ -page 4 ) 

This is the first category of armaments. As a part of its illustrative list, 
the United States has^^set forth nine other categories of p;rmainents on page 5 of 
its treaty outline. They are as follows: 

"(2) Armed combat aircraft having an empty v/eight of between 15,000 
kilogrpi-mncs end 40,000 kilogrammes and those missiles not included in category 
(l) having a range between 300 kilometres and 5,000 kilometres, together with 
any related fixed launching x->-ds ... 

"(3) i^med combat aircraft having an empty weight of between 2,500 and 
15,000 kilogrammes ... 

"(4) Surface-to-surface (including submarine-launched missiles) and air- 
to-surfaco aerodynamic and ballistic missiles and free rockets having a range 
of betv/een 10 kilometres and 300 kilometres, together with any related 
fixed launching p.ads ... 

"(5) iuiti -missile missile systems, together with related fixed launching 
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"(6) Surface-to-air missiles other thp.n anti-missile missile systems/ 

together vrilh ajn.y related fixed l8;j.nching pads , . , 
"(7) Tanl^s ... 

"(8) ijrmoured cars and armoured personnel carriers . o . 
'K9) iJ-1 artillery, and mortars eXid rocket la.unchers having a caliber 

of 100 mm. or greater ... 

"(lO) Combatant ships with stajideird displacement of 400 tons or greater 

of the following classes: Aircraft carriers^ battleships, cruisers, destroyer 

types and submarines » o , '^ i]MIi^l2flj^J2^.fi^2) 
The proposed 30 per cent cut would be e.r>plicablo to c?.ll of these categories and, 
as I have indicated, to each type of armrjnent within each ca-tegorye 

The Soviet Union proposes a quite different approach to the reduction 
armaments. In articles 5 through 8 of its dra,ft treaty, which are to be found on 
pages 5 through 7 of document ENL€/2, the Soviet Union x->3i'oposes the destruction 
during stage I of '^all rockets ca.pe.ble of delivering nuclear wea^pons'^j "all 
military aircra,ft capable of delivering nuclear vre capons " ; "all surface warships, 
capable of being used as vehicles for nuclear weapons, and submarines of any class 
or type"; and "all artillery systems^ capable of serving as means of delivery for 
nuclear weapons" » 

Its provision with respect to the reduction of conventional armaments is not 
quite as cleax. Pa,ragrar)h 3 of article 2^ found on page 10 of the Soviet draft, 
provides merely that: 

"All released conventional armajnents, military equipment aaid munitions of the 

disbajided units shall be destroyed, and the m.eans of tra^nsportation and 

subsidia.ry equipment shall bo either destroyed or converted to r)eaceful uses. 

Conventional armaments cjn.d equipment intended for reserve forces sha.ll a.lso 

be destroyed". 

'i^a.t a.ro the differences? These vj?q of two ma^jor types. First, the United 
States proposes va 30 per cent reduction in a.ll categories of armaments during the 
first sta.ge. The Soviet Union x-^<^>p'-»ses the complete elimination of those axmaments 
capable of delivery of nuclear wea.pons during sta.ge I, while proposing only 
unspecified cuts — I repeat, unspecified cuts •-" in other major conventionaJ 
armaments c 
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«GCondly, the IJnitad ^States draft proposes r-. reduc-fcion not only by category 
but, vvith the limited exception which I ^/ill discuss in n. feu^ days in a statement 
on production. '\yj types of all armaments within the category., Yith respect to 
conventional e;:omam3nts, -oho pr0;;'0sal of the Soviet Uni'on does not deal with the 
problera of reduction by specif iid types within a category as opposed to the reduc- 
tion by categories. In the ';onv;mtional field the Soviet draft would apparently 
leave the parties in the conventional field free to reduce only the less efficient 
of its armaments ^^ithin the var^.ous cate^jorios, and the Soviet draft would then 
permit continued build-up of total dostructj.ve oapjvbility -ithin the limits of 
contimiod production permitted. I propose to deal -^^ith this second difference in 
someVnat more detail in a subsequent statement. 

In devolo-oing its position the United States has sought to take into account 
the vie-.TS expressed by various participants in past disarnunment negotiations 
including, indeed, the vio-rs expressed by the Soviet Union itself. The United 
States has also sought to triic into account the lessons which have been leaa-ncd 
by experience in these negotiations. One lesson is that whenever there is en. 
attempt to treaty varying categories of disarmcmont differently, the negotiations 
can bo successful only if the impact of the differing reductions in the various 
categories falls equally on both sides. This is the reason for paragraph 5 of the 

Joint otatement of Agreed Principles, which I quoted earlier in my speech. 
Neither party will proceod with a measure which would permit the other State or 
■groups of States to gain military advantage during the course of it. It is for 
that reason that negotiations v.-hich treat the various cr.tegories of armaments 
differently have usually bogged down in somewhat unprofitable wrangling in defining 
the categories because of concern on the part of a State affected the most by a cut 
in a particular category. 

The United States proposal is a realistic attempt to cut through, this mass of 
detail and to avoid this unprofitable v.rrangling. ft is an attempt to do so based 
on the belief of the United States that a major emphasis should be placed during 
those negotiations on ensuring significant progress at an early stage in a disarma- 
ment programme in order to reduce the dangers i» sod by an escalating arms race. 

An Across-the-board cut of arm.aments of the type proposed by the United 
States avoids the difficulties presented by the problem of categories. It is a 
way whiclj;will mjike it possible to achieve significant progress at an early stage 
in a disarmament programme in reducing the dangers posed by an escalati^.g arms race. 
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Each nation now understands its own armament structure, and each nation has 
a fairly good understanding of the armaiiients structure of its neighbours. 

To a ver3/ large degree these armament structures reflect the particular 
strategic situation in which each of the nations finds itself* For example, a 
na,tion which has extensive oceans intervening between itself and its principal 
allies will, not surprisingly, place a fairly high degree of emphasis upon naval 
power • Contre.rily, a nation which controls an extremely large land mass v/ith 
r el actively long land borders will — and again this is not surprising ™ 
emphasize such Oo?mancnts as taniis, ai-moured oars and artillery, iji attempt to 
change the relative emphasis within these categories of .armaments in the eaxly 
sta-ges of a disarmament programme will r^^osent each of these nations,™ one 
primarily a naval Pov/er, the other primarily a land Power — with a difficult 
problem of rco.ssessing its total strategic situation. This will trice a great deal 
of time- Early progress may be possible^ however, if we attempt to work out 
measures together proportionately. This will keep the relative military 
situation of the parties as near as possible to what it was at the beginning of 
the disarmaraent process. lie must be voiy realistic about this problem* 

The Soviet Union's proposal, which involves the elimination of all nuclear 
weapons delivery vehicles in the first stage while making only a relatively small 
decrease in conventional armaments, would not leave unchanged the relative military 
position of the parties during the disarmament process^ It v/ould not, I submit, 
comply with paragraph "i of the Joint Statement of Agreed Principles, v/hich we have 
all agreed vShould gTiides these negotip.tions, the.t the disarmairxont process should 
take place by a series of balanced measures so that at no stage during the process 
would exij State or group of States gain a relative military advantage* 

I fully understand the desire of eJl of us to deal v^ith the danger posed by 
nuclear weapons delivery vehicles^ it is these nuclea^^ weapons delivery vehicles 
which, more than any others, have created a new condition in the world so that 
general war could place our civilization, as we now know it, in serious jconardy. 
It is these armcznents v^hich have radically altered all concepts of national power, 
and altered them to a degree and in ways which we are only beginning to appreciate 
and understcjQd. It is these nuclear weapons delivery vehicles \7hich, more thrxi 
any other devices, make necessary our question for general and complete disarmament 
in a •oec?xeful vrorldo 
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)o roconnizod t'lo/b progress ±n tho rxeas of 
reducing Pixel car delivery vehicles must have '^n r:ppro:;)ri.ato reiatioriship ---^ i 
repeat 3 an a^v')ropriate rola->:ioAi3iyip — to pror^ro^:^ in reducing the arnaments vdiich 
make up the other .clci-ori'-f: of military poT^or^ if disarinomor-t is to proceed in a 
balanced m-nncr that :v^ill protect the ^ccuritj^ of all nations. Let me put it very 
clearlyc Sc Soviet block probahly has a prepcpderance of. conventional militaxy 
power which could bo brouf:ht to bear in Europe at the present time. I think most 
militar5^ T^riters ond soratc{;;ists would he in a{:roement on that point, Thrs 
pre'00Dderai:.ce is in larre pc:.rt ctisot by a lolatively f^reater preponderance in the 
nuclear fieJ.d held by the United states and its allies. 1 think most military 
wa:iters cuid strategists would be in relative agreement on that points I do not 
ark the representative of the Soviet Union to confirm bhis point. I know that 
we can find various eleme.nts of nuclear power in which one side or the other may 
claim to be ahead — if this term ''to be ahead'' retains any real moaning in the 
present-day context --- but in general and overall terms a conventional superiority 
on the part of the Soviet Union is balanced by relative nuclear superiority 
possessed by others. I repeat^ ohere may be argument3 as to detail on this point, 
but I think what I have said is relativel^T- true. In these circumstances I suggest 
thatj while we eire attempting to a^ttain a balance, it may be less than realistic 
to Tjropose that the means of deli^^ering nuclear weapons be completely eliminated 
in stage I Y/hile only the first steps are being taken during that stage to reduce 
the elements of conveiitional power. 

I would also submit that^ although the Soviet proposal for the complete 
elimination of all nuclear delivery vehicles in a single stage of fifteen months 
has the appearance of great simplicity;, thus appearance of simplicity is quite 
superficial? it just is not realistic. V/e all knov-^ that nuclear delivery 
vehicles cannot be eliminated all at once. v/ithin whatever period the elimination 
of these vehicles tal^es place and whatever relationship it must have to the reduc- 
tion f,ind elimination of other armr<ments^ wo will be faced at all stages with the 
necessity of developing the so-called balanced steps agreed to in the Joint 
Statement of Agreed Principles of 20 September last. So I thinA that by making 
its proposal the Soviet Union has undertaken the burden of irroving to the members 
of this Conference hov/- the complete eliminp.tion of nuclear delivery vehicles would 
be implemented consistently with this requirement of bfalancedreduction. 
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In this ccnnoxion, I think it should be pointed out thp.t the X-^osition of the 
Soviet Union on the complete elimination of nucleax delivery vehicles in ste.^-^e I 
is quite incompatible with its position on verif ica.tiono For as I read the Soviet 
proposal J it does not call for full develoToment of the verification x:>rocess until 
the completion of sta^ge III, iirticle 38 of the Soviet draft treaty (ENIX)/2, 
page 24) provides that the international disarmament organization shall have the 
right of access at any time to any point within the territory of each State party 
to the treaty for the purpose of T:»reventing the re-establishment of armed forces 
and armajTients v/hich have boon abolished as a .result of generoJ and complete 
disarmament. Presumably this does not trke place until the end of stage III. As 
I read the Soviet proposal ^ it provides that prior to the end of stage III the 
international disarmament organization merely has the right to inspect the process 
of dismantling of e^maments and disbanding of forces; the organization would have 
no right — I repeat, no right — to determine V7hether agreed levels were being 
exceeded or cla,ndestine activities being carried on — Mr, Zorin has told us that 
such a right would constitute espionage. 

I should be very happy if the rer»resentative of the Soviet Union would correct 
me if I am wrong in my interpretation of the Soviet proposal, but after very 
careful study this is the way I interpret that proposal — and I believe I cjn 
supx^orted in this by Mr, Zcrin^s remarks. Yet the Soviet Union is now proposing 
the complete elimination of nuclear delivery vehicles — a measure involving 
probably the most sensitive aspects of military security and thus requiring the 
mast effect verification — •, and it is x:>roposing that this elimination should taL^e 
place comx^letely during stage I, a stage of disarmament in which, under the Soviet 
apx:)roach, there is to be a minimum amount of verification. 

It is for these reasons that I believe that an across~the-bcaj:d cut in all 
armaments is. fairer and more apt to be productive of a prompt arrival at an agreement. 
It is ray plan to discuss in a series of statements the details of the United States 
proxoosal and to compare these with the Soviet x)roposal. This is the end of my 
statement on this particular matter this morning. I wanted to make this comparison 
today merely because I believe that we must fulfil paragraph 5 of the Joint 
Statement of Agreed Principles in order to arrive at general and comx^lete disojrmcjnent. 
As I have said, it is my x)urpose to make these detailed analyses from time to time 
in order that we may proceed to our actual work of agreeing upon general and comi^lete 
disarmament. 
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^i\^J3URNS^ (Canada): The Canadian delegation has been carefully studying 
article 2 of the Soviet Union draft disarmament treaty; and vre have also read 
over the statement about control v/hich 77as made by the representative of the Soviet 
Union at our t\7enty~f irst mooting, v/e should now like to set forth some observa- 
tions on the ooviot Union draft of this oo^ti.cle-, and Mr, Zorin's exx:>lanation of its 
purpose and meanings 

In general vro have no objection to what is set dovrn in the article. There 
aJi-e, however, some exceptions vv-hich I v/ill nov;- mention. 

v7e note that in paragraph 3 of thic article; it is stated: 

"/The international disarmament organi7<;ation/ shall begin operating as saon 

as disarmcument measures are intiated. " ( ENDC/2. -oar^e 3.) 
Looking a,t part V of the Soviet Union draJ't trea.ty, S7hich deals in detail with 
the international di s arm araent organization, we find tha,t article 45 calls for a 
preparatory commission to be set up: 

"„,o with the task of taking practical steps to establish the interna,tional 

disarmament orga^nisation" ( ibid> ♦ ve.ae 28 ) 
This is to be done "immediately after the signing of the ,.« treaty •••" (ibid. ) 
I wonder whether this means after the signing, or after the ratification. But in 
any case I take it that the principle is established that the international dis?j:ma-- 
ment orgrjiization v/ill be organized beforeha^nd and ready to comanence its functions 
immediately when disarmament measures begin to be put into effect. 

I must say that in paragra,ph 4 7re do not care for the expression "... all three 
existing groups of States". Some time in the first century B.C. Julius Caesar 
wrote that all Gaul was divided into three partSo I do not know that anyone 
contradicted him. But today we can hardly accept such a dogmatic statement 
applied to the world. One could describe the members of the I'/arsavf Pact as a group 
and the members of NaTO as a group, but I do not thinli that all the other States 
of the v/orld can in any sense be described as a group^ The Canadian delegation 
would like to see the principle embodied in paragraph 4 expressed as follows: "in 
such a way as to assure the equitable representation on it of all parties to the 
treaty". 
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I should also like to refer to paragraph 2, v/hich says: 

"Each disarmament measure shall be accompanied by such control measures as 
ore necessary for verification of that measureo" ( ENDC/2. -prj-o 3 ) 
..■0 mention this because we think it indicates that for each measure of disariimcrrl 
'■■^e are considering,', we should concurrently discuss the control -— or, to use the 
exx)ression in English v/hich we prefer, the verification — measures required to 
ensure that the disa.rmajiient obligations embodied in that measure were beincj- com;lic-d 
with. This i:: a point that the representative of the United States made in hifo 
statement. jt^.s a number of other speriiers have pointed out, we shall (;0 a better 
idea of each ether's meanings, intentions and preoccupa-tions if we discuss concrete- 
neasures of disarmatmen t and their associated concrete measures of vcrif icr/tion chrii 
if v/e go on talking of control in the abstract* 

I said at the beginning that the Cana^dian delegation is in agreement with the 
provisions of article 2 of the Soviet Union draft, with the exceptions I have citea. 
i do not mean by this that we think that this article should necessarily appear in 
its present 5 or even in a slightly amended, :-orm in the eventual dra.xt treaty. V/e 
under strand, :vrid v/e expect, that the Co-Chairmen will continue to work together to 
reexh an agreed xorm. for the matter contained in articles 1, 2 a.nd 3 of the 
Soviet Union draft treaty and the corresponding pa.rts of the United Steites diaaft 
treaty. 

In the statement made by the representative of the Soviet Union at our tv.'ority- 
I'irst meeting there ore several points which seem to me to call for some comment. 
I would lirst call the attention of the Committee to what kr. Z,orin said at 
that meeting: 

"v7e a.re not prepared to tdie anyone at their \7ord, particularly States v/hich 
have organized closed military alignments x^ur suing a policy of proliferating 
arm.<aments and establishing their military bases along the frontiers of the 
Soviet Union. '//"e ourselves do not ask that vze should be t.aken at our v/ord.'' 
( ENDC/pv. 21. page 27 ) 
This is a. fair sta^tement of an importanit principle* 7/"e shall have occasion to rofv 
to it a^/ain in later discussions. 
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In the next parcagraph on the seine page rir, Zorin said: 

"As Ivlr. IT. S. Khrushchev, the Head r.. the Soviet Government has already 
exi^lainod on more than one occasion, the Soviet Union is prepp.red to accept any 
proposa.1 on control over disarmament th.at the 'Vfestern Pov/ers may put forward, 
if they yrill accept the Suviet proposals on general and complete disarmainent"* 
( ibid. ) 

¥ell, we have heard this statement a number of times, but we -axe still not sure 
exactly what it means. In fact, we think that there are throe possible inter- 
pretations of it, at least. They might be as follows: first, the West accepts a 
given measure of disarmament within the Soviet plan, and they accept whatever control 
provisions we o/btach to tho.t measure — that is, measure and control balance off; 
secondly, the "^^est accepts the entire Soviet plan and they accept any control 
measures we propose for the disarmament programme; and thirdly, the ^Yest not only 
accepts the whole Soviet plan, but must also wait until it -- or something very like 
it — is implemented dovm to the third stafje, and then they will be prex^ared to 
accept whatever control provisions we choose* 

Now v/hich of these three interpretations is the right one? Perhaps none of 
them correctly explains v/hat Mr. Khrushchev had in mind. ¥e should be very 
interested to ha,ve some elucidation of this point from Mr. Zorin at an appropriate 
time. 

Later in that same sto^tement v/e find k.r. Zorin sayinf>': 

"The Soviet Government, in considering the functions, powers and r)3:oceduroG of 
v/ork of the International Bisarmaiiient Organization, came to the conclusion 
that there is no need to introduce the principle of unanimity or the "veto" in 
this OrganizG,tion oxid th.at decisions can be trJcen by a majority of votes." 
( E]:vTDG/P Y.2 1. v)a£::e 29 ) 
The C-nadian delege.tion is very pleased to note this conclusion of the Soviet 
delegation, and we think it v/ill facilitate agreement on the organization and 
functioning of the international disarmojnent organization when wo come to consider 
it in detail. 

A further conclusion of the Soviet Government is stated in the following terms: 
".... The volume of control should be in strict conformity v/ith the volume and 
nature of the disoxmament measures being carried out at tho.t particular stage. 
What are the advantages of such an approach to the settlement of. the control 
■ question? In the first place, this approach ensures strict and reliable 
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verification of the com;;^)liance by all States with each of the a(..reed 
disarmament measures cand, in the second place, it will in no way prejudice the 
national security interests of States. It is disr.rmament measures that are 
C'/ntrolled and verified, and not the carmed forces and armaments remp4-^"^i-^^-G -^"^ 
the disposal of States at o. particular stage.'* ( ibid> ) 
I thinly that this statement is a little obscure. I talkie it to mocan "by controlled 
and chocked measures of disarmament and not by control of armed forces still 
available to the States e.t a given stage". That would, I think, correspond to the 
frequently-cited position of the Soviet Union in this matter. The argument in 
favour of the principle of controlling only the armojnents destroyed or converted ana 
the personnel disbanded, as given above, sets out in more detail and more clearly 
than v/e have heard before the frequently reiterated position of the Soviet Union, 
which might briefly be described cas control only over disarmament. ¥ith .all 
respect, we do not think that this position and the argument with which iv.ir. Zorin • 
hc.s exploaned it is in harmony v^-ith the statement he made earlier in his remarks 
which 1 will cj^uote again: 

"^Ye are not prepared to take anyone at their v^ord ... Vfe ourselves do not ask 
tha,t v^e should be taken at our word." ( SNDC/?V.21. T)eitye 27 ) 
kr. Zorin went on to sta.te: 

"For even, at present one side ha.s no exa.ct informa,tion on the size of the 
armaments oxid armed forces of the other side." ( ibid. . v^HiO 30 ) 
Tha^t is so, although I must point out that much more is made public concerning 
the numbers of &med personnel a,nd the armaments of '/Western nations than is the case 
.v/ith regard to those of the Soviet Union and its. allies. Therefore, the approxima- 
tion which the Soviet Union caji make, of v/'stern forces and armaments is nece.sscxily 
a good deal more exact tha.n the one which the West ca.n maJte of the Soviet UnionVs. 
however, this condition is recognized, I think, in the proposals which the United 
Sta.tes has made in its draft basic treaty; and a^lthough, a.s v^e understa^nd it, 
there a,re some risk and uncertainty involved, they ca.n be accepted beca.use the 
actua.1 disa.rmament takes plaxe in rela^tively small increments so tha.t there is no 
serious danger of upsetting the ba^da.nce of forces even if the declared amount of 
a.rmajTients on vdiich the reduction is to be based should not be correct. But if 
there were to bo total abolition of certa.in kinds of armajnents in a. single step, 
the danger of merely taking the word of the other side would be very considerable. 
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Let us consider a hypothetical cp.se, to put the proposition in sirnr^le terms. 
Let us consider that State "A" and State "B'' , under the disarmament treaty, are 
obliged to destroy all their tp.nks in one step. State "a" has 2,000 tanl^s and so 
declares to the international disarmament organization. State "B^' has 3,000 tanks 
but declares only 2,000. Pursuant to the principle of verifying the destruction of 
armaments, the inspectors of the international disarmc?jnent organization supervise 
the destruction of 2,000 tanks of each side* So at the end of this process State "B" 
has 1,000 tanks concealed somewhere 'fVhich could give it considerable milita,ry 
£idvantage from that time forY/ard. I have used tanks in my illustration, but members 
of the Committee will apjpreciate the applicability of the; point illustra,ted to other 
more important armaments — for example, to intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

This is why, in the viev/ of the Canadian delegation, in whatever verification 
measures we eventually adopt there must be fully adequate assurance not only that 
the armaments which it is agxeed to destroy have actually been destroyed but tho.t 
no Sta^te would be able, by false initial declaration, to gain a military advantage 
at any stage of disarmament* And when I say "false initial declaration", mry^ I 
again refer to the principle Mr. Zorin enunciated? "\^e cjro not prepared %o take 
anyone at their word ... 'Ho ourselves do not ask that we should be tal^en at our 
word. " 

The first few sentences on page 31 of the verbatim record for 16 April 
( ENDC/PV.21 ) state the Soviet objection to measures of control v/hich they consider 
would allow a potential aggressor to obtain vital intelligence, putting their 
national security in jeopardy before substantial disarmament h.ad been effected. 
The United States and its allies recognize this as a legitimate concern on the part 
of the Soviet Union. In -consequence, the United States, in itsL latest proposals, 
which were explained by kr. Dean at our twenty-third meeting :and further explained 
today, has suggested methods of verification of compliance with obligations which 
are intended to give .adeqUcate assurance to eJl concerned ™ "adequate" assurance, 
not "full" assurance -- that no evasion is taking place, v^hile at the same time 
they do not lay any party open to unjustifiable exposure of its military dispositions 
during the first stage of disr.rm anient. 

In closing, I should Like to emxDhasize once more that, although 1 have thought, 
it necessary to express these vi^ws of the Canadian delegation in relation to 
some of the remarks on control made by the Soviet representative, as recorded in the 
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verbatira record of our tv/enty-i irst moetin^'j this Oomrnii-iee should Y7ork out the 

necessary lainimum measures of -voriiicv/Vlon of disaxncUi^vnt at the same time as we -/crk 
out the raeasurei^ v:^ dis^ria-nent o The tv'o thini:S should go concuii/r out ly ; m t::rt way 
we shall he in 1^ cs dan^vor of v:\st±n>' our time and creating;; misuncLerst^ndings thai^ if 
we go on disci.:,c<.3:i;..r controi i::: olio abstract. 

yir^ ZC:f IN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( tr(-nsIation from ^lussian ); 
This mornin- v/e have hearfl a fairly detailed stateiroirb by the representative of tiie 
United States, v^ho deolt in part v/ith questions of control, and also described some 
of the provisions of the United Strtes disarmaiaent plan, the final version of ^vhich 
was submitted to our Committee in the form of a documojit on 18 April ( SNiiC/30 and 
Corr>l )> Iv'r, Dean described certoin provisions of this plan, in particular those 
relatin- to the first stage of disarmament, and compaxod them with the correspondinc; 
provisions of the Soviet pl::n. -- the Soviet draft treaty on general and complete 
disarmatnent which has bec:\ before us for over a month ( ENDC/2 )o 

Of course, I shall revert to what has boon said this morninr: by the United 
States representative, kir. Deon, ond w^e shall i;xamine in 5:reater detail certodn 
specific considerrtions which have been c::pressed this morning;. . Ho^vever, it seems 
to us that, since the United States proposal has been submitted to the Committee, 
we should try to moke at- least an elementary analysis of this proposal, especiovlly 
in the light jf the general tashs confronting our Committee and of the main tash 
on which we ore v/orkinr, the preparation of an agreement on general and complete 
disarmiarnent. Therefore, v/ithcut going specifically into tlve considerations v.diich 
have boon expressed by ^.r „ Jjo-a"i, I intend todoy to cleol with this document which 
has been submitted by the United States for consideration by the Committee. 

At the meeting on Id ^pril the United States delerotion submitted a document 
entitled "Outline of Basic I'rovisions of a Treaty on General and Complete hisarmament 
in a Peaceful v/orld". To ho-ve listened very carefully to i/.r. Dear's sto^tement 
explaining the document which he subfnittedo Naturally, the Soviet delego.tion v7ill 
centinue to stuviy the disoxmament plan set forth by thc^ United States in this 
document, and as we move f';)rw:^rd in discussing and harmonizin,. the provisions of a 
treaty on general and complote disarmament, we shall moke detailed ccmmt:nts on the 
relevant po,rts of the United States document. 'h-v/, however, we should like to 
express some generrl prelimiviary considorotions which suggest themselves after a 
first examination of the United States docnment, as well o.s in connexion with the 
clarif icotioiis v/hich have been five?- in tm> Committee by l-.t . Dean. 
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First of all, I should like to note that we assess as a positive element the 
fact that the United States delegation deemed it possible, though after some delay, 
to put forward a document which more or less fully outlines the position of the 
United States Government on disarmament questions. This should undoubtedly 

facilitate the task of the Committee in following the agreed procedure of work, 
according to which the draft treaty should be discussed article by article, section 
by section, and efforts should be made to reach agreement on these articles and 
sections. The agreed procedure of work has already produced positive results, and 
we must steadfastly adhere to it. 

At the saine time it can only be regretted that the United States delegation has 
submitted not a draft treaty, not a document setting forth in treaty language the 
obligations of States in regard to general and complete disarmament, but only an 
outline of basic provisions. We believe that the stage has long since been passed 
when Vie could confine ourselves to submitting general provisions or outlines of 
provisions. At the present time the General Assembly has put before the Committee 
a clear and precise task, nrjnely to v/ork out an agreement on general and complete 
disarmament. And the more closely the documents submitted correspond to the nature 
of this task, the greater are the possibilities of successfully coping with it. 
From this point of viev/- the United States document, unfortunately does not fully 
meet this roauirement. 

The' document on general axid complete disoxmament submitted by the United States 
delegation, as v/as in fact explained by kr. Dean, is based on the United States 
programme on disarmament question ( SN]X)/6 ) which was put forAvard by President Kennedy 
at the last session of the General Assembly of the United Na,tions on 25 September 1961, 
Its basic difference from this programme is the fa,ct that to some extent it spells 
the programme out and presents more fully and in greater detail the views of the 
United Sta.tes on how, in its opinion, a disa,rmament programme should be constructed. 
Quite naturally, we and other members of the Committee are interested, above all, 
in the extent to which the new United States document ha,s eliminated the shortcomings 
of the United States proposal on disarmament questions of 25 September 1961. 

AS the Soviet Government has already pointed out, the basic shortcomings of 
the United States prograrmne on diso^rmament questions of 25 September 1961 were, first, 
that this programme did not provide for the conclusion of a single treaty on general 
and complete disarmament with precise and dear obligations, to be assumed by StG.tes 
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for the implementation of general ?.nd complete disa,rm?jnent. In this pro CTcUnme, 
for example, there were no provisions for the prohibition and complete elimination 
of nuclear ?^oapons. It di-ii not say anything clearly about the complete liquidation 
of the military machines of States. In fact this programme aimed at concluding- 
a v/hole series of separate agreements on partial measures, vhich of course provided 
no ^^arantee that general and complete disarmament would be carried out. 

The other important shortcoming of the United States programme was that it 
was not in keeping with one of the ba,sic agreed principles (M?^./,.?.)' "^^^^ principle 
that all measures of general and complete disarmament should be balanced in such 
a way that at no stage of the implementation of general and complete disarmoiBcnt 
could any State or group of Str.tes gain military advantage, and that security would 
be ensured er-ually for all* This \7as shavn, in particular, by the fact that in 
.providing in the first stage for a reduction of certain categories 'of means of 
delivery of nuclear weapons and in the first place long range rockets, the United 
States passed over in complete silence the question of the dismantling of foreign 
military bases in alien territories. Behind this was the obvious intention to 
weaken the Soviet Union in respect of a numxber of types of weapons essential for its 
defence, ^Jid at the same time to leave intact the widespread nety/ork of foreign 
military bases placed by the United States in the vicinity of the Soviet frontierSo 

I^inally, a no less important shor;-.c:r-;.ing of the United States programme 
submitted by President Kennedy was that the control measures proposed in it vvore in 
sharp contrast vfith disarmament measures. In fact, the United States prograjnme led 
to the result that, instead of the implementation of general and complete disarmament 
under strict international control, the matter was reduced to the establisl^-ient of 
control over .armaments. In proposing very limited disarmament measures for the 
first stage, namely the roauction of the armed forces of the USSR ajid the United 
States to 2.i million and some reduction of the means of delivery, the United Lta.tes 
at the same time put forward a demand for the establisl:jment of a comprehensive 
control whicl-i in reality v/ould result in a legalized system of international espiona.ge. 

The United States progr-mme of 25 September 1961 ccnta^ined other seri.^us 
shortcomings, but some of them were, so to speaJ.^, only in embryo form.. as is evident 
from the document submitted on IS April, these shortcomings are now expressed more 
fully and clearly, ^^e sha.ll deal with them later. 
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v/hat is the situation in ro(.ard to the very iin7)ortant questions I have Just 
referred to in the now Uni toJ. States document? In the first nlace, does the United 
States pro;jOGC:l sot forth in this document ensure the f-chievomont of general and 
comnlcte disarnnMrent? In this cr-nnexion I shall deal first of all v/i th nuclor:r 
weapons • 

i^urinr^ the ^-rork of the Jcnimittee it has been reneatedly stressed that the main 
task confrontin;- States at the nresent tiir-c is to carry cut urf;ent laoasures v/hich 
woula save the ;;eoples from the danrer of a nuclear war and ^-/ould lean to the 
cumplece clininaGion of nucl.ar vic!:i]}ons. How can this .vim b(; achieved? There ore 
two possible v/ayo. One of them is to adopt measures for the complete elimination 
and prohibition of nuclear weapons at the very be£;innin[; of f;;eneral and coiaplete 
di s <ar m oin en te lie know, hov/ever, thai) the Western Pov/ers see difficulties in ' 
implementin.-; such measures onid, despite our rbpea,ted proiposoJs in the past, 
stubbornly insist th.at measures for the prohibition, elimincotion aiid abolition of 
nuclear weapons should be postponed to a later staf/e of disarmoment* as is v/ell 
knov/n, in our proposals which o.re before the Committee, we have token these views, 
of the Wo stern lovi-ers into account. 

There is another way, namely to take from the very beginning of the implementation 
of the disarmojiient pro^--rc?jnme such stops as would lead to the neutroJization ox 
nuclear weapons end thus make their use practico.lly impossible. This can be 
achieved throur;:h elimin.ation of the means of deliverinr; nuclear wovapons to their 
targets. It is appropriate to recall that this woy was proposed some time a^o by 
Fr£ince. .7e considerea it reasonohle oj).d included it in our disarmament plan. 

It goes without s^^ymg thot the task of everting the danger of a nuclear war 
through the neutralization of nuciear weapons can only be achieved if the destruction 
of all means of delivering iiuclear weapons are completely eliminated and destroyed. 
The drcaft treaty v^hich we hav'o submitted provides for the complete elimination of 
the means of delivering nuclear weo.pons v/ithin a short period — to be more precise, 
within the first eighteen months. The im.plementation of the provisions of our 
(iTEift treaty would have thj result tho.t in eighteen months' time there Yfould no 
longer loom over the peoples the danger of the outbreal^: of a nuclear war, and the 
threp.t of one State being attacked by .another with the use of nuclear weapons 
y/ould "p^^^^ctically dis.appear. 
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But ho77 i:; this question dealt v/ith in the United Ste.tes eiocumcnt? If vie 
follo\7ed the United States disarmament ^lan, the threat of a nuclear war breaki.i,; 
out v/ould loom over the peoples for an indefinitely long tirae. Let us ask ou;celvos 
the question -^/rhether the ronovo,! of the danger of a nuclear v/ar would bo ensured by 
the United States proposal to reduce the means of delivering nuclear ^;^re^X)onst Dy 30/0 
in the first sta-e^ I believe that there cannot be two opinions in this re/:ard. 
Such a reduction would in no wa,y remove the danger of a nuclear conflict. Y:u see, 
the Strates v/ould still have at their disposal lOfo of the meo.ns of deliverin,:. nuclear 
weapons which they have ot the present time. And that would be the situation alter 
three yearso Loirin^^- the first year they v^ould have at their disposal 90'/o of '.he 
means of delivering, nuclear \7capons. The nuclear v/e.apons themselves would be 
retained by States without any reduction, ojid the United States clocuirient nowhere 
pr'-vides even for the x^-^-^ohibition of their use, 

^ould the dan£^er of a nuclear war breakin/< out disappear, if we followed the 
United States plan also in the second s-trx[.-Q of disarmamentY llo, it v/ould not 
disappear. States would still retain the means of deliverina nuclear \/'eapons5 
quite sufficient for dealinr;: a powerful nuclear blow at some other State, 

The throat of a nucleax attack would evidently rom.ain also in the course :f 
the whole third sta^-.e of dis.armament, that is, practically to the cnC. of the 
implementation of the proarrunme, which the United States document calls nevertheless 
a pro^rramme oT --eneral and complete disarmament, 

±13 in the United States programme of 25 September 1961, in the nor United States 
document submitted to tlie Ocmmittee there is no strai^pitforward and clear indication 
of the point in the implementation of £;oneral and complete disarmament at which t/tc 
complete elimination of nuclear weapons should take place. It is appro nriatc l-o 
recall .that the United States pro(;^romme on disarmament questions submitted ;:.t the 
Sixteenth Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations expressed some dou])t 
about the possibility of the controlled reduction and elimination of the stoch.-,.'. les 
of nuclear \7eap0nSo This United States programme provided in the first sto.r.o for 
the e stabli sh^n en t of an exports commission ~ 

^'for the .purpose of o.:!:-UTiininrv r:j:id re,)ortin(; on the feasibility and means 

for accomplishing the verified re. notion and eventual elimination of nuclear 

weapons stockpiles'' ( ENDC/6, nace 4 )-, 
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We find <?. simil.ar provision in section C, paragraph 6, of the new United 
States document ( E1JDC/3Q. T.^a^e 10 ). in the section dealing with questions relating 
to nuclear v/eapons. This section also provides for some sort of examination of 
the possibility of eliminating nuclear weapons, 

Y/'hat would this provision look like in practice? In this connexion I recall 
the sto^tement made by Ivlr, Dean at the meeting of the Committee on 29 March* He 
said that under the United St .ate s plan stocks of nuclear weapons - 

"would be further reduced by agreed amounts or to agreed levels, depending 
upon the findings of the nucleax experts commission. Until the nuclear 
experts devised means for safely controlling the reduction and elimination of 
nuclear stockpiles no nation would, consistent with the Joint Statement of 
Agreed Principles, permit the reduction of its own stockjpiles to lower levels - 
to say nothing of the complete elimination of the nuclear weapons in its 
stockpiles^" ( ENDC/PVai, -or)a2-13 ). 

In the e::tro.ct which I have quoted, i/lr. Dean referred to the Agreed Principles, 
However, I should like, to remind you that the Agreed Principles clearly include 
the obligation to elimina.te o.ll - and I emphasize "all" ~ stockpiles of nuclear • 
weapons. Thus I.'-r. Dean clearly sins against the Jbruth by trying to cover up with 
reference to the Agreed Principles the a.ttempts of the United States to r)^o"vide a 
loophole for the retention of nuclear weaT)ons in the armaments of States. 

The United Sta,tes delegation may say, of course, that in paragra,ph I of 
Section "C", which deals vfith nuclear weapons in connexion with the third stage of 
disarmament ( EjTDC/30^ pa,.^e 29 ) they are talking about the elim.ina,tion of all 
stocks of nuclear weapons. However, in this paragraph there is an important 
reservation, namely: tha,t these mocasures will be undertal^en "in the light of the 
steps taken in Stages I and II." If we translate this into simpler? language, it 
means that the United States delegation makes the complete elimination of nuclear 
v^eapons depend on the results of the work of the experts Yfho, according to its 
proposal, are to be convened in the first stage of disarmament. It seems to me 
that experience has shown convincingly enough that, if there is no desire to reach 
agreement, experts will never reach an agreed decision on the elimination of 
nuclear v/ea^pons, and these seemingly unimportant reservations in the United States 
document will become an insiirmoun table obstacle to the complete elimination of 
nuclear v;^ea":>ens. 
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In connexion with nuclear wccapons, it is notcwortliy that the formula in the 
United States document to the effect that the armed forces of the United Nations, 
and there cjro reasons to believe that the United States ha.s in mind very lai'^r.^e 
armed forces, v.dll be equi-;ped with a^-reed types of armaments. The c?;eneral ayrrroach 
of the Unitcv."- States to the eliminr.tion of nuclear weapons compels one to thiniv that 
the United Str-tes apparently has in mind that the so-called internr.tional armed 
forces of the United Nations should be equiT^ped vrith nuclear weapons. 

In judr/in^;. any proposal by whether it would lead to s.;;cneral and complete 
discjrm anient, it is impossible to disrer^ard the question; does it provide for the 
conclusion of a single treaty on general and complete disarmament includinjT- diofinite 
obligations of States? Ive have a,lrea,dy had sufficient discussion on this score, 
o.nd it seems to me that as a result of the exchange of views we have come to the 
conclusion that a single treat^^ oh general and complete disarmament should be 
'pr Cleared. I'oreover, in the dro.ft preamble which we recently accepted, it is clearly 
provided that the ta-sk of the present negotiations is to prepare a single treaty on 
general and complete disarmament, covering all the obliga^tions of States in this 
field. 

The. document submitted by the United States seems superficially to indicate 
^h.at the preparation of a single treaty is intended. At the same time, however, 
the provisions of the United S t cat os document give serious grounds for believing that 
we are fax ed again v.^ith attempts to dismember the disarmojnent pjrcgramme, to erect 
partitions between the ste.ges, partitions -which disrupt the unity of the process 
of general and complete disarm anient. A first reading of the United States docuiiient 
leads to the thought that matters might not go beyond the first stage. 

Indeed, the United States document contains a number of points, the meaning 
of which is to r-;ive any permanent member of the control council or the Security 
Council the right unilaterpjly to stop the process of disarmament under the 
pretext that, in its opinion, the requisite conditions ha,ve not been brought o.bout 
for tra^nsition to the implomontation of the next stage of disarmament. In other 
words, the United States establishes, so to speak, a veto over the implementation 
of general and complete disaxmeanent , a,nd indeed in such a Wcay as would enable a 
State not Vv^shing to carry out general and com/plete diso.rmament to evade the 
responsibility for such a step. Can one consider a document conta,ining such a 
provision to be a document creating favourable conditions for the implementation 
of general and complete disarmpjnent? 
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In this connexion it is rJso notG7v"ort]:^''that the United States does not provide 
for specific time-limits either for the imx'lementation of the third stage of 
disarmament or for the whole disarmament programme. Even with regard to the two 
first stages, for which the United States apx)ears to have provided for specific time- 
limits, there rxe reserve.tions which would make it possible to delay and postpone 
their implementation. 

7/hat I have Scaid before oaltes one doubt whether the United Ste/bes proposals, 
the United States disarmxpinent plan, can in fact lead to general and complete 
disarmomento Thus we see the discrepiuicy between the United States document ajid 
the Agreed Principles of disarmament, which set a clear task, namely that of a^chieving 
general and complete disarmcjnent. 

As I pointed out at the beginning of my statement, the United States programme 
on disarmament questions submitted to the Sixteenth Session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations is at variance with the agreed principle that at no stage 
of disarmament should any State or group of States gain m.ilitary p.dvantage and that 
all parties to the agreement should be in an equal position as regards the ensuring 
of their security. Unfortuncately, it must be pointed out that the new United 
States document also contains the saine shortcomings. It does not gxiarantee an 
equal jiosition for all States as regards the ensuring of their security. This 
conclusion is based on the fact that the United States, as in the case of its 
previous proposal, evades the question of the elimination of foreign military bases* 

Let us turn to the first stage of disarmairient about which Lir. Dean spoke today, 
as it is set out in the new United States document. While providing for a reduction 
of the means of delivering nuclear weax^ons to their targets, this stage does not 
contain any provision for the elimination of foreign military bases. The United 
States document mentions bases only in the second stage, provision being made for 
the dismantling not of all such bases but only of "agreed military bases", without 
any reference to the fact that what should be concerned are not military bases in 
general but foreign militoxy bases in the territories of other States. Let. us 
consider what would be the practical consequence of the implementation of the first 
stage of the United States disarmament T)rogr;:»jnme. 
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The Soviet Union has no dp.sos in the torritorios of other States. It buil.ls 
its defences ^jrimarily on the most up-to-date means of delivering nuclear v;eapons. 
It is ijrecisely such means of doliverin/-, nuclear weapons that the United States 
proposes to reduce. The result of this m^uld be, oC course, the v/eca^enin^v of the 
defence capability of the Soviet Union. But wdiat would happen o;t the same tifno 
to the United States military bases which are located in the territories of other 
States around the Soviet Union? dctl:ino^ at all. The bases would remain intact? 
and moreover there would be at these bases, as before, United States nuclear weapons 
aimed a^";ainst the Soviet Union. It is fact that, in speakin{:- about the noed t-- 
adopt measures to prevent the further dissemination of nuclear weapons, the United 
States limits itself to a provision not to transfer control over any nuclo'ir 
Y/eo.pons to other States, and rloes not say a word about nuclear weapons hcavini^^; to be 
withdravm from foreign territories, Hoyv" then can one assert tha.t the United States 
plan is a balanced one which ensured an (^qu.al position for all States? 

As in the United States "u^ogramme on disarmament questions of 25 September 1961, 
so in the nev^ United States document the mn.in emphasis is laid on the establishjncnt 
of comprehensive control from the very beginning of the disarmament process. T!ie 
United States document describes in minute detail the items wdiich the United States 
would like to place under control the day after the disa.rmament treaty comes into 
force. llith the first steps in disarmrunent, at the very beginning of the first 
stage, everything is placed under control - the means of delivering nuclear weapons, 
rocket IcUinching pads, airfields, ports, ..11 industrial plants engaged in the 
production of milita.ry equipment and armojnents are to be interna^tionall^^ supervised. 
Inspectors of the interna.tional control org\anization are to be entitlov^ to search 
every corner of any country under the T)retext of discovering "clandestine^' activities, 
x>.erial inspection and photogra.phy are to be introduced, 

I shall not talte up the time of the members of the Committee by enumerating 
all these measures, xViembers ca.n easily see them for themselves in the United 
States document which we received on 18 April ( E1\^DC/30 ), One thing is beyond doubt: 
that the United States demands in fact that States should reveal their whole defence 
system from the first day of the implementation of the disarmament prograanmoe ^?hat 
is such control - if I may call it that - needed for? v^ho needs it? Would it 
strengthen confidence, as Mr. Dean asserted, and increase mutual security? 
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It seems to me that the answers to these questions are perfectly clear. In 
the situation in which the United States disairoament programme, in all its three 
stages, would not in fact remove the threat of a nuclear attack, the establishment, 
of comprehensive control Vv'-ould by no means strengthen confidence, nor would it 
increase mutua.1 securityo It could only have the ox^posite result, namely, create 
a deadly danger to peace-loving States. Prom such control, which essentially is 
not control v^ver aisoxmament but control over armaments, the only ones who v/ould 
gain would be those who are fostering aggressive plans, who are interested in 
develox^ing intelligence activities in. order to obtain information about the vital 
centres and defence system of a country which they regard as a potential enemy. 

Mr. Dean's remark concerning so-called zonal or sampling inspection — v^hich 
incidentally was given by the United States delegation by v/ay of illustration -'=• 
does not introduce anything new in this respect. It is difficult for us to under-. 
st.?jid how ivir. Dean can assert that in matters of control the United States plan 
is limited to the necessary minimum and that the control measures proposed by United 
States strictly correspond to disarmament measures. While agreeing to very limited 
and one-sided disarmament v/hich would give the Western Powers advantage over the 
Soviet Union and other peace-loving Sta-tes, the United States demands unlimited 
control, control v/hich would penetra^te to all corners of a country. All this 
compels us tc drvaw the conclusion that the United States continued to adhere to its 
old positions aimed at substituting control v/ithout real disarmament for disarmament 
under control. 

As members of the Committee v;ill recall, when the araft preamble to the treaty 
was being drafted, we could not agree v.ath the United States delega.tion on t\70 points 
that disarmairient should be carried out ^'in a peaceful world"; and that under 
disao'mament, adjustment to change in the vrorld should take pla,ce ''in accordance 
with the principles of the diuted Na;.tions Chcirter". iCven a-t thr.t time we ha.d 
misgivings about what the United States implied in those points. Now that the 
United States has explained in its document of 18 April v/hat it means by peace in 
a disarmed world and the procedure of adjustment to change, we see tha.t our 
misgivings were more tha.n justified. 
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In the docuTaent of 18 April the United States puts forwnrd a whole political 
programme v/hich, incidentally, judging uy v/hat vre have heard, is a demand, and oniy 
on condition of its acceptance will the United States agree to fr:eneral and com-^lete 
disarmament. To avoid accusations that I am trying to see in the United States 
proposals something they do not contain, I shall refer to an assessment made in the 
United States Press. On the very next day after the United States proposals had 
been submitted, the Nev/ lork World TeloCTa m stated on the subject of these pro::>o£ais 
that the United States had a.nnounced the x^^^ice which the world should pay if it 
wants general and complete disarmranent. ijid what is the price which the United 
States demands of the world, of all countries? The New York lor Id Telegram says 
that it is the establishment of international institutions vrhich v/ould encourage 
cou-:' tries to give up the greater part of their national sovorcignty: the undoubted 
and unconditional recognition of the jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice; tlie acceptance of supra-national inspection and verification; willingness 
to make national security dependent on an international peace force under a greatly 
cha^nged and strengthened United Nations. 

This, in short, is the substance of the United States political demands; and 
the writer of the article, far from exa^ggerating, on the contrary, failed to mention 
a good many things. The United States is, in fact, proposing no less than the 
establishment of some supra-State, supra-national . authority possessing international 
armed forces ai).d entitled to dictate its v/ill to States and to take enforcement 
measures against them. 

The Soviet Union is an araent advocate of the peaceful settlement of disputes 
between States. A^e are against any attempts to settle disputes by force of arms. 
But the peaceful settlement of disputes means negotiation v/ithout encroaching- upon 
the rights and interests of any particular party; it means mutual concessions and 
seeking mutually-acceptable settlements without encrooching upon the sovereign 
rights of any State. The United States proposal em.phasizes something else: 
compulsory arbitration, the compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice, the establishment of a/ special Peace Observation Corps and enforcement 
measures to ensure compliance with international agreements. No matter what fine 
words have hoen used, it would mean, in practice, an encroachment irpon the 
sovereign rights of ono State or another raid an attempt to set up a supra-national 
international authority acting in favour of those who would be at the head of it. 
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The United States document speaks about strengthening the peaceful means of 
the United Nations for the settlement of disputes; but at the same time United 
Nations armed forces would be established and expanded. These would be so powerful 
that they would De able, according to the idea of the authors of the United States 
draft, to '^deter or suppress any threat or use of arms" (ENDC/30. v. 2). As one can 
clearly see from the document, the United States is actually trying to circumvent 
the United Nations and its Charter. For example, it is well known that Article 43 
of the United Nations Charter provides for the conclusion of agreements with States, 
whereby they mdie available to the Security Council armed forces for the implementa- 
tion of international obligations under the Charter. The United States proposes, 
in section H, paragraph 5b, of its document in respect of stage 1 of disarmament, 
to deal only with the '^examination of the feasibility'^ of concluding such agreements. 
But the United States document speaks of the establishment of some other International 
force outside the provisions of Article 43 as an obligation, and, moreover, deto.ils 
this obligation by including in section R, paragraph 5c: 

"... definitions of its purpose, mission, composition and strength, 
disposition, command a.nd control, training, logistical support, financing, 
equipment and armaments" ( ibid. . t).18 ). 

It would seem that this should be a basis for agreements under Article 43 of 
the Charter, but for some reason or other it is related to another section. In 
accordance with Article 43, it is proposed to "examine the feasibility of agreement", 
whereas paragraph 5c proposes the assumption of obligations and specifies a.ll those 
elements which form, strictly speaking, the basis of agreements betvreen the Security 
Council and any State making armed forces available to the Security Council. This 
is very symptomatic and, I must sa,y frankly, causes justifiable a^larm. The Soviet 
delegation will speak in greater detail on all these questions later, when wo 
consider the relevant T^rovisions of the treaty concerning measures for security anc 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

The Soviet delegation has stated its general preliminary views on the document 
submitted by the United States delegation at the meeting of 18 April. v/e have 
ajcrived at the views I have mentioned as a result of a preliminary analysis of tno 
United States document. As I have already emphasised, the Soviet delegation will 
continue to study the United States proposals. ¥o intend, in accordance with the 
agreed OTOceduro of work, to express more detailed views on the United States 
proposals v/hen we consider the relevant provisions of a treaty on general and complete 
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disarmament* ITaturally, Yihon making more detailed comments on individueJ specific 
provisions of the United States outline of a draft treaty, wo shall examine them 
from the point of view of the general considerations which basically reflect the main 
trend of the United States position, as we understand it. 

At one of our reicent meetings it was asked how the future v/ork of the Committee 
should be organized. I have alree.dy said at the very beginnin({ of my statement 
that we should invariably follow the agreed procedure of work ( EN DC A and Add,l ) 
and continue to excanine the treaty on general and complete disarmament paragraph by 
paragraph and section by section. In this respect the Soviet delegation fully 
shares the correct views expressed by the United Kingdom representative, Mr. Godber, 
at the 23rd meeting on 13 April, that we should continue the work that has 'oecn 
begun and complete our deliberations on the general introductory part of the treaty, 
•^^e are already completing the discussion of article 1 defining the obligations of 
States in respect of general and complete disarmament measures. At present we are 
examining article 2 dealing with the obligations of States in respect of control over 
general a>nd complete disarmament. I believe that, as a result of considering this 
article also, we shall reach agreement that steps should be taken to agree, on a single 
text. Then we shall consider article 3 concerning the obligations of States in 
respect of measures to maintain international peace and security. 

After that, we sha,ll be able to proceed to consideration of the articles 
covering the first and subsequent stages of general and complete disarmament. Then 
we shall be able to consider in greater detail the basic disarmament and control 
measures as laid do\sTi for each stage in both the Soviet draft treaty and in the 
United States outline of basic provisions of a treaty, which has now been submitted. 
The procedure of work which vre have followed up to now has proved fruitful and 
enabled us to hold serious, business-like discussions in the Committee. Therefore 
we shall consistently follow this procedure, which has proved right. 

Vfe hope that in this v/ork on the treaty we shall ascertain the positions we 
have in common, as well as the differences which wo shall work further to overcome 
in order to ensure the speediest possible accomplishment of the main task confronting 
us - the preparation of a treaty on general and complete disarmament. 
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I'fiT ^ lijJ^L (India): Wo have today heard tv/o rather far-reaching, wiae- 
ranging statements by the re-:resentatives of the United Sta-tes cuia the Soviet Union. 
•»'/e have also heard, ii I mo.y say so, a. more i)recise and very valuable statement by 
the Canadian representative. So far as vre are concerned, we greatly apprecia,te the 
policy statements which have been made by the representatives of the United States 
and of the Soviet Union on certain points in the aovr United States pla^n," and the 
Soviet comiiiients on the plan in .-general. 

I should like to drew attentdon to certedn aspects of the statements made today, 
with which v.-e fully acree. re^iaruin^ procedure at this sta[::e. lir. Lean said •-- =• 
of course, he vras talking about controls, but I v/ant to take this a little further: 
**Let us approach the v)roblem of applying the Joint Statement of i^^greed Principles on 
a case-by-case basis rather than in cabstract terms*' ( supra, pafie 6 )> i/:r. Zorin 
said — I could also quote earlier statemr^nts of his ss'-hich carry the Sf^mo sense, but 
I shall refer only to a sentence in today- s statement ^ — 

"we intend... to express more detailed views on the United States proposals 

when we consider the relevant provisions of a tre=aty on general and complete 

disarm lament" ( supra, •oar.e 30 )♦ 

The point which I am getting at is clear enough, I believe. It is this: 
Valuable as are these wicie-ranging statements in enabling all members of the 
Committee to understand the approach of the United States and the Soviet Union to 
the overall c[uestion of general and complete disarmejnent, I believe the two delega- 
tions both realize that it is reallv more practical and wiser to approach this 
problem on a case-by-case bo.sis rather than in abstract terms_. This is an 
important point for our orderly procedure, and we hope that it will be possible for 
us to v7ork on th.-it basis. 

Yfe took note that .r.r. Lea:-:, proposes to make a series of statements on the neu , 
United States plan. lie will, of course, v/elcome ^hese statements and listen to 
them with great o.ttention. But, -vithout I trust being misunderstood by our United 
States collergiie, I woulJ s::^ that I presume he agreed that we should proceed in a 
manner which v/iil enable us to m.rJ^e progress on a caseHw-case, or item-by-item, or 
article-by-articie basis rather than proceedinr; entirely in the abstract, I say 
this in the conviction that his viev/ would not be very different from the one I 
rill trying to e::press bv-causc of the nature of his own statement regarding the 
advantage of groceodin-'; in -.. practi cd way rather than in general terms. 
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With these remarks in view^ I 'v/ould turn to the question of controls, that is 
to say, the first three pages of Ike, Dean's statement today* He has made this 
statement today pursuant to a brief intervention on 16 April 7rhen he said that he 
would study the remarks of his Soviet colleague and would be prepared to comment 
upon them in more detail at an earl^^ date (ENDC/P7.21^ P^ge 33). 

Much time could be spent com];^arin£ the attitude towards control obligations cr 
control provisions, as expressed by the delegations of the United States and the 
Soviet Union. But after listening to what our Canadian colleague said, and after 
comparing the statements carefully, I feel it is not necessary for us to say much 
on this subject, because there is ground for thinking that the co-Chairmen can now 
take into account the statements made and give us a joint paper. Perhaps there 
will be a certain number of parentheses ^ but if they have no parentheses, so much 
the better. .Ve do not iiQi^a to follow every precedent. The precedent tha.t the 
two co~Chparmen produce a joint paper is a' good one. I will not say that the 
precedent that they put parentheses and double parentheses around certain words is 
a bad one; it is not in any sense p.n objectionable one; but if they can produce 
a paper strcai{:.hta,way vrithout a,ny parentheses, so much the better of course. 

Why do I thinlv that there is hope of their being able to do this? The first 
three pages of Mr. Leo^n^s statemont contained comments on Mr, Zorin's statement of 
16 April ( iilr-JDC /?V. 21 . r^ar.- e 2 6 ) . And to what conclusion did Mr. Dean come? Ke said 
that this conclusion vras that the most expeditious way of resolving our differences 
on verification would be to seek agreeiaent on certain discvrmament measures and to 
examine verification requirements specifically in relation to such mea^sures 
(supra, page 6 ). We eutirelj^ agTee with that. Lr. Dean then went on to say, in 
this paragrcaph on conclusions, "Wo are alrea,dy in agreement as to the broad principles 
that would apply". This is vfhat Mr. Dean said today in summing up his comments on 
Mr. Zorin's statement of 16 April. I might be nutting it too directly, but that is 
what it comes to. Therefore it seems to me tha^t there is very good hope indeed of 
the co-Chairmen, on the basis of their own statenents and the other statements which 
have been made, being able to produce a paper on obligations on controls. 

Perhcaps it might be desirable for me to mention two x^oints which support this 
viev^. For example, iV^r . Doa,n read into the record paragraph 6 of the Joint Statement 
of Agreed Principles, which cecals with controls. The first sentence of paragraph 6 
concludes with the words: 
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'^such stric'1:; and effective international control as would provide firm assurance 
that all parties are honoariri^v their obligations'^ ( ENDC/!5> v^Me 2 ) 

Does that not tally in substance with the following very important ^wrds which 

Mr. Burns quoted from Mr. Zorin* s statement of 16 April? 

'^We are not prepv-l-red to take anyone ao their word o.* We ourselves do "not 
ask that v/e should be taken at our word". ( ENLC/PV. 21 , T)a,^: e ■ 27 ) 

In other v/brds, it is a^ixeod that the nature of international control must be such. 

as would provide firm assurance. 

I turn to another part of the parage pph which. Ur ^ Dean quoted ■ — and quoted 

because he v/as pointing out to us its basic importance to the subject of control. 

Indeed it is the basic document on control or verification. The p;irt I' am referring 

to now reads: 

"... the nature and extent of such control depending on the requirements for 
verification of the disarmament mea,sures bein^ carried out in each sta^e". • 
( ENDG/5/ -mre 2 ) 
There is somethinf:;' in Lir. Zorin^s statement whicli I think corresponds quite 

closely to' this: 

'*The idea that every discarmr^jnent measure should be accompanied by such 
control measures as arc necessp.ry for verifyin^^ that measure is expressed in 
pjiu?agraph 2, ^article 2, of the Soviet draft treaty.'' ( ENDC/PV..21 . page 31 ) 

That does not reproduce the part of paragraph 6 that iv^r. Dean read into the record, 

but it is again sufficiently near it to f:ive us hope that it will be possible for 

the co-Chairmen to work on the documentation nov/ before them with a view to producing;' 

for us a joint text. -^e hope very m.uch that they will do so. 

May I now return to the rest of Mr. Depji^s statement and the statement of the 

Soviet representative, ivJ.r. Zorin, on the United St.ates plan? l(j will refrain from 

any comment on these two aspects '.)f the statements at this staf;;e.. We will come 

back to these statements v/ith qui to a number of comments anc . ytg hope, with, quite a 

number of detailed su<r;;p;estiens <xnd ideas, when we come to <;iscuss stage I measures. 

For the moment we ho.ve commentec;- 'only on pTe-stage-I measures. ">^e are a-s concerned 

as the representa,tives of the Uniteci States and the Soviet union with tw^o very 

important points which they hr.ve brour^ht out today. 
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One T)oint is the question of bala^nce: that is to say, how paragraph 5 of 
tixe Jwit Statement of Agreed Principles is to be implemented. Secondly, we are very 
much concerne-3 ™ a.nd I believe this was the other important point th<at was brought 
out — with the implemente/bion of verif ic€<,tion provisions as we proceed with the 
treaty. These are two mcijcr issues, and we will of course comment in detail on them, 
later. 

For the moment may I say that both statements which have been made, that is to 
say by i-zir. Dean and by Mr. Zorin, raise questions in our mind on both these matters? 
1 do not want to say this in a,ny spirit of empty criticism: or dcstructiveness. 
But, if they will forgive me for saying so, for any one view regcarding v/hat is a 
balanced plan in the field of general and complete disarmament, I believe it is 
possible for any analyst -- I am not talking of newspaper analysts; I mean a person 
given to analysis, and one must be very clear about the terms one uses — to malce 
a number of criticisms showing that the balance is not as good as it appears to be 
to the author of that particular plan. V/e will refrain from doing this at this 
stage, but it is a very im/pcrt ant issue that I am raising, for this reasons I make 
bold to say that any plan brought forward to us might be unbalanced in some measure 
or other. 

We must of course try to make the plan e«,s balanced as ^possible. However, if 
I may say so, this point is important not only because of the intrinsic issue of 
balance but because it will be impossible to get theoretical balance unless there 
are other factors involved, nainely, the application of the other principles: 
verification, confidence, a right political approach to this issue of disarmament. 
J:\nd I believe th.at it is of extreme importance in this question of balance to knov/- 
how fast the plan is going to go. That is important, beccause you can teeter along, 
without falling down, on a tightrope which is 100 feet long, but if you ask someone 
to teeter along on a tightrope which is 50,000 feet long I am inclined to feel that 
the most expert tightrope walker would fall off. That means that the tightrope must 
not be too long. In a sense any disarmament plan is a tightrope. Let us not have 
too long a tightrope; otherwise v/e might fall off it, no matter how balanced we 
make the pi on. 
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We will come back to that sort of consideration v^hen we deal with specific 
issues. Mee.nwhile, in closing, may I ox-press the hope that the co-Chairmen can 
put before us a document on the general disarmament obligations and verif ica.tion 
matters with w-hich we have been dealing? In fact, today I was rather hoping that 
we would have another of these documents before us, one dealing v/ith disarmtiment 
obligations, a.nd I was not very happily surprised to see that it Vas not before us.' I 
thought the co-Chairmen hed had quite a fev^ days to do this since we last met, but 
I recognize that those days were possibly dedicated to other matters in life. I 
entirely agree that disarm.?juent is not the only thing we have to do in life. 
However, I hope we will heave some documents before us from the co-Chairmen in the 
very near future. 

Mr. CAVALLETTI (Italy) ( transla tion f rom French) : I, too, wish to thank 
the representatives of the United States of i-unerica and the Soviet Union for the 
very interesting statements they have have made today, which I consider to be of 
capita^l importance for our v/ork. v7e shall study them with the greatest care, but 
I think their complexity mci'ies it quite understandable that we do not wish to sto.te 
our views today, but reserve the right to speak on them later. 

I should like to refer very briefly, however, to the method of work, which the 
representative of India mentioned just. now. I thinly that, in substance, Mr. Zorin 
proposed that we should examine the Soviet draft treaty article by article, at the 
same time taking the corresponding pcirci.grLi-phs of the United States proposals into 
considera.tion. The representative of India, on the other hand, recommended 
examination on a practical basis, case by case. His proposal is certainly 
constructive, but I (m afraid it might be rather difficult to put into effect. I 
should like to remind you, too, the.t at the beginning of our work the Italian 
delegation proposed exojmining the fundamentcal problems that ai'ise, on the basis, 
na^turally, of the documents submitted to us. That is a method of work which could, 
I believe, also be constructive. 

I am sure y/q shall find the most appropriate method for tne v/ork we have to 
do. The spirit of co-or.^eration which seems to me to prevail today gives us f.,ood 
reason to hope so. 

I also v/ish to emphasize the importance tlie ItpJian delegation attaches to the 
Ocirly conclusion of an agreement on the first part of our disarmament plan. 
Mr. Zorin^s statement today gives me hope that he will not be lacking in goodwill* 
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I can assure him that on our side goodwill, is complete and that we have the most 
lively desire to mal^e rapid progress. I am sure that the vVestern delegations will 
spare no effort to that endo 

The CHAIIJ^AN (?ola.nd) ( tr.anslation from French); The representcative of 
India suggested just novr that we might perhaps conclude our discussion of the article 
dealing with the obli^: nations of States in regard to control • I do not know whether 
that is the view of the Committee and, in particular, of our t\7o co-Chairmen, I 
should therefore like to put the following question, mainly to the two co-Chairmen 
but also to the other representatives: do they cons'ider that the time has come to 
conclude our discussion on this matter and perhax3s to fix a time-limit for the 
submission of any relevant cumendments, in accordance with the procedure x>^©viously 
ad'opted? 

Mr e ZORIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation from Russian) ; 
I think that today^s statements on questions relating to the loart of the draft 
treaty concerned with general jjrovisions on control have a^lready provided enough 
material to en<able us to try and find a common position and to draw up these provi- 
sions, bea^ring in mind that there is a sepnxate article on this subject and that 
there are relevant proposals both in the previous document submitted by the Unitea 
States e.nd in the new document which has just been circulated, containing an outline 
of a draft treaty. 

Therefore, unless other members wish to spec?J.i specif icpj,ly on these questions, 
perhaps it would be approxDriate, if my United States colleague agrees, for us as 
co-Chairmen to try to set out these general provisions on control in a joint proposal, 
so that we could make further progress towards dccawing up a single draft tree.ty in 
which these general provisions on control will be embodied. Needless to say, this 
does not exclude, but presupposes further consideration of questions of control as 
applied to specific stages and disarmament meeisures. It is my understanding that 
what Mr. Dean had in mind today was that, during the examination^ say, of the 
first stage of disarmament, a, study v,rill be made not only of the disarmament 
measures themselves but also of the measures of control that will be requirea ±or 
the supervision, for the implementation of these disarmament measures. This will, 
of course, be done later. 
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Therefore,, unless other Committoo moinbers wish to raise some r^articular point 
relating to this part of our droJ:'t treaty, it seems to me that it v/ould be useful to 
recommend that the two co-Chairmon should consider the concrete proposals already 
before us on this subject and- should submit to the- other members of the Committee by 
a SDOcific time-4imit any observations or my amendments v/hich they consider necessary 
for the improvement of the text submitted. 

This is, I think, vrhat is indicated by the course of our discussions. ^-.s 
members of the Conference know, items are accumulating for us to deal with as co- 
Chairmen, since v.^e have not yet presented a joint proposal on article 1 of the 
treaty, v/hich sets OTit ^-/oneral obli^^ations relating to a disarmament x^^rogramme and a 
number of 5:eneral principles. There are already proposals on this matter; there 
are proposals not only by the United States and the Soviet Union, but also by some 
other States which have submitted additional proposals* I think that within the 
next few days we shall be able to submit our ideas with or without .parentheses, as 
the representative of India has put it, so as to give members of the Committee an 
opportunity of excha,n.;.-ing views on the joint proposals alrePvdy submitted^ This is 
the first step. The next step, I thinli, is to deal with questions of control. 

Therefore, if my United States collea^iie has no objection, we might today 
fix a deadline for the submission by any delegations wishing to do so of su^^cestions 
and ideas relating, to general questions of control, so that we could also examine 
these suggestiop.s together vrith the United States delegation, ejid perha^ps present 
our proposals on the two matters, namely, on general obligations relating to 
disa^rmament and then on questions of control. 

The CHi.I.AlvlAN (Poland) (translation from French); Could w-e now have the 
views of the other co-Chairmiin? 

Mr. PBAN (United States of ijnerica): I listened with great interest to 
Mr. Zorin earlier this morning and I would naturally like to sx-udy very carefully 
what he said. I also listened vdth great interest to the representatives of Canada 

and India. 

I pointed out earlier this morning that the United States popper which has been 
circulated as "Part I, Objectives and Principles" ( ErlDC/lS ) covers some of our 
ideas on the -joints dealt v.dth by the representative of the Soviet Union in 
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discussing reticles 2 and 3, as well as article 1, of the Soviet draft trea^, 
I had understood that my Soviet colleague might wish to go on to discuss article 3 
of the Soviet draft treaty. Y/e v/ould be quite glad to hear him on that. It occurs 
to us that perhaps that should come before ^v^e start [-ettinfr together on the joint 
draft of all of part I. » 

The representative oil Italy also said this morning, as I understood him, that 
he wanted to study vdiat j.V. Zorin had to say; perhaps other representatives \ronld 
li;-.:e to speoi-c. But as far as we are concerned we would of course be quite arToeable 
to begin draftin-v all of part I if no other representative wishes to speak further 
on this subject and if my Soviet colloarxie agrees. 

Ut_._ Oi;v^ALLETTI (Italy) ( translation from French) ; I merely wish to ask, 
-:.- re,'..ard to Part I of the disarmament plan, whether the two co-Cbairmen T^ropose to 
convene a sub- committee or (;;;roup consisting of the proposers of amendments. That 
procedure was followed in dealin^^ with measures against v^ar propagcjida^ and T shou]:' 
like to know whether it is also to be. applied to Part I of the disarmpjnent plan. 

About control, which we considered this morning, I thinli that although we are 
anxious to have a text before us soon, delegations could usefully reflect at leisure 
on the statements we have heard this morning, with a view to submitting amencments 
or proposa,ls if necessary. Consequently, if the Committee decides to fix a time- 
limit, I should like it to be a f early long one, so as to give us the necessary time 
for consideration and for drafting amendments. 

^4r> .^ORIII (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) (transla tion from Russian ): 
If my understanding of the United States representative ^s statement is correct, ho 
has no objection io our beginning to draft proposals relating to both articles 1 and 
2. It is true that he has suggested that it might perhaps be advisable to hear 
-iews on cUrticle 3 of our draft, as it also deals with general questions. V7e have 
no objection to hearing views on this section of Part I also. 

But I thinlv that this should not dela.y our work on articles 1 and 2. <Iq could 
surely proceed as follows: we could, say, tomorrow or the day after tomorrow — we 
will reach agreement on this ™ make explanatory sta^tements on article 3 of our 
draft and exchange views on this matter, vfhile at the same time we could start 
preparing proposals relating to articles 1 and 2, ¥e could fix a time-limit now 
for the submission of vioY/s on article 2. 
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I-tsoems i:o ino thorb nil Chcso vio^^rs or proposals could b:: submitted, not l?;oor 
than* say, Thursday or I-ridryc 1 thi:i?:^ that this :.-or:'.o<' v/ill bo suit iciont since " 
the documents were submitted som<; ti.ne back^ we h;\ve hao. vx\ o.v-)ort unity of stu.,lyinc 
them and v^c ou{£;ht to .speed v} c^ui ^vork. 

Therefore, if the reproseritative of Italy has no objection, \v^e mi^ht agree that 
Friday should bo the deadline for sabmitti:ir/ amenc-ments and adr:itional proposals 
relating; to cuestions of control. 

AS for article 3, vdiich deal;^ -ith measuies for censolid'i.tinr; peace j I think 
that the deadline for prosentinc amendments .-^.d su^iccstions on this article may 
have to be fixed after we ha/e uiscussj.' it. 

The Italian representative he.s asked v^hether or not we are to meet with those 
who have submitted amendments. i tnink that this is a matter that will be decided 
by the United States co-Chairm.^n and myself and we sha^l then inform the countries 
concerned. I think that al. the moment we mus^ take a more concrete approach^ we 
must see what sort of amendments and proposals are involved and then take a decision. 

l!:r. 'DZM (United States of ^jnerica).( The sun^estions made by the representa- 
tive of the Soviet Uxiion are quite accept^ible to my own delef-ation, and, if it is 
agrecahle to the representative of Italy, 1 think that the two co-Chairmen could, 
after examinini;^; the various ;;roposals made, work out /-i appropriate procedure for 
hearing the views of the various representatives on this matter. 

The.CH iili^I/lA N (Polcuid) ( transliition from I'rench); If there are no further 
comments, I vrin conclude that idiere is (vencral a^i^reement between the co-Chairmen, 
and tacit agreement by the, members of the Committee, to set a time-limit .tpday for 
the submission of ^imenciments to the para(vro.ph on centre]., v/e could at the same 
time continue the discussion of article 3 of the Soviet draft and of the corresponding 
sections of the United States draf'o, which are to some extent connected with the 
problem of control. If everyone a^yrees, we might set Thursday or Friday as the 
last day for submitting amendr:u;nts. ^e could by then perhaps conclude the discussion 
in the commmittee on the subsequent items, v^hich would facilitate the draftin(V of 
the articles on control. As ro^ards the question of inviting the members of the 
Committee to discuss the amend.nents, as has j^st been ^xxm<^st^a{cni\ as was done, 
incidentally, in the case of the item on war propaganda) we will leave that to the 
co-Ch.airmen. ^ ■ ' 
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Ut_, CAyAL LETTI (Italy) ( "^j;_cvn si atim Fr onch ) ; I ontiroly ^\{-Tee '^nd 

hopo that th.(j two CO --Chair men \^^ill dec?lde to follow the proce(3.-urG already adopted 
in another caso. 

I wish to mak^; one other remcark, however. To help us in our studies and in 
submitting nmendrjients « it mijht vyorhaps be advisable to tell us clearly which are 
the texts that vdli be exar.ui?ed by tiie two co-chairmen in the stage immediately 
followinr^, i.-.r, Zorin oontionea article 2 on "Control Obli -Rations " , but unless I 
aril mistaken v/e htwe not arrce^;. to take the text proposed by the Soviet dele^^ation 
as the sole basis ifor our work* 1 snouid therefore like to know which --^.'Xo the 
correspo ndinr passa^;,'es in the draft submitted by the United States delegation. 

Mj^i^JiMJi (United States of iixnerica): In reply to the represento,tive of 
Italy, I believe that part I of the United States draft, headed ^'Objectives and 
Principles" (lilNS C/lS ) > covers the points dealt v/ith by I'lr . Zorin in discussin(> 
-..rt3.cles 2 and 3, I think those v/ould be the corresponding texts on which proposals 
.or aiTiondments should, be made. 

It was my understanding that the time-limit which Ivlr . Zorin mentioned was 
Friday^ a.nd tliat is 'quite acceptable to us» 

Th e_ CHA I iM M ( Pol end) (translatio n from Fre nch): I tcito it thcat the 
United St£ites representative's reply, sabisfios the representative of Italy, 

Mr. Zorin suggested Thursday or Friday as the final date. That is why I 
said we must choose between Thursday unci Friday, I do not think it is a very 
important T)oint. 

jvlr^^_ ZORIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) (tra nsla tion from Russian); 
AS the United States representa.tive has made^it clear that United Sto.tes proposals 
corresponding to all three articles submitted by us are contained in Part I of the 
United States draft, entitled "Objectives a,nd Principles", I can assume that no 
further document will be submitted by the United States relating to these three 
sections of our plan. Therefore 1 think we could perhaps fix the deadline for the 
submission of amendments to these three articles of our draft and to pcart I of the 
United States draft f-or Friday, so that we could finish off the first part of the 
draft treaty. I do net believe the United States representative will object to 
thiS; 6.ind it would mean that we v/ould complete our work on the whole of the first part 
this ^Yoekc If no one objects,, we could so decide. We may give our comments on 
.article 3 tomorrow or the day after tomorrow. 
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The CHAIHLvlAN (Poland) ( translation from Prench) : IIq have now before us^, 
a new proposal, which seems to me to simplify the matter. I see that the United ^^^i -^'i 
States representative agrees. V/e can therefore decide on Friday of this week at 
10 a»m, as the time-limit for the submission of amendments to all of Part I of the 
Soviet draft and the corresponding parts of the United States draft* 
If there are no objections, it will be so decidedo 
It was so decided . 
The Conference decided to issue the following' communique ; 

"The Conference of the Eighteen Nation Committee on Disarmament today held 
its twenty-sixth meeting at the Palais des Nations, Geneva, under the Chairm^jnship 
of Mr» M, Naszkowski, Vice-Minister, for Foreign Affairs and representative of 
Poland* 

"Statements were made hy the representatives of the United States, Ca^nada, 
the Soviet Union, India and Italy. 

"The next meeting of the Conference will be held on V^ednesday, 25 April 
1962,^ at 10 a.m." 

The meeting- rose git 12.4? ^p.m. 



